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MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 



II E instinct of immortality survives 
through the centuries. The idea that 
the dead remember colors both liter- 
ature and art, and makes the theme of 
poem and monument. In what way shall 
we show that they are not forgotten ? That 
has been the question put to the sculptor, 
the architect and painter by every genera- 
tion. Every church is, in one sense, a 
memorial of One gone before, and the 
greatest buildings ever erected have been 
mementos of the dead. To day this instinct 
to immortalize the mmes of those departed is as strong, if not 
stronger than ever and it seeks, as the great gardens outside our 
cities show, every nie.ms that art can offer to express in the 
most artistic and 
beautiful manner 
the faith on which 
it leans. 

What shall we 
do to keep fresh 
dear names? Shall 
they be written on 
or brass, cut in mar- 
ble or engraved on 
enduring copper ? 
Shall there be a 
statue to recall the 
figure of the dead, 
or shall we repeat 
the vanished fea- 
tures on canvas? Or 
shall "we go back to 
that good old art 
in which the great 
masters wrought 
with such splendor 
of color in glass? 
The idea of making 
a memorial monu- 
ment of a window 
seems to have taken 
a strong hold on the 
minds of the early 
workers in stained 
glass. Figures of the 
saints, pictures from 
scripture history, 
and story and in- 
scriptions commem- 
orative of kings and 
heroes are every- 
where to be seen in 
the old cathedrals. 
It is an idea that 
seems to abide with 
us now, even though 
the art of making 
stained glass had 
been, until within 
the past fesv years, 
regarded as a lost 
art. 

Until quite re- 
cently we have oc- 
cupied a rather 
peculiar position in 
this country. Science 
and all the indus- 
tries grew rapidly while art seemed to be partially neglected. 
This was particularly true of the art of making stained glass 
windows. There has been an impression that nothing could be 
made now to compare with the work of the old masters in this 
art, and this art has been neglected until within the last few 
years by those who wish to build memorials to the dead, and 
we have few .memorial windows in our churches. Added to the 
fact that much of the stained glass was of poor mute rial was 
the fact that many of the windows were painted in some un- 
meaning designs and of no art value as memorials. 

Within a very few years all this has been greatly changed, 
and this ancient art has been developed and made a means of 
constructing the most remarkable memorial windows ever seen 
in our churches. To understand this great change in the art 
of staining glass we must for a moment consider how glass for 
windows is made. 

To describe the methods as now employed, we see a number 
of skillful workmen gathered about a glass melting furnace, 
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They pour the molten glass upon a small iron table, and roll it 
out into small sheets. Everything is of the most simple and 
primitive character. The sheets of glass are small, and are 
either perfectly smooth or are rippled and roughened or wavy, 
like frozen ripples on a lake. In pouring out the glass colors 
are mixed, and in rolling it down into a flat sheet the colors 
combine and mingle in every conceivable manner. 

Notice the peculiar effect of mixing two masses of colored 
glass. It is not like the mixture of two paints or colored lights 
where a new resulting tone is produced. It is more like the 
meeting of two streams, one with red water from some iron hills 
anil the other a yellow brook from some clay country; the red 
and yellow twist and roll together in charming contrasts till 
they melt into a uniform brown. The two glasses keep their 
color while mingled in one sheet and the sheets show every 
imaginable combination of tone in clouds, and flecks and great 
dashes and spots of color. Here is a sheet like a blue sky bar- 
red with opalescent clouds. In another a golden sunset is lu- 
minous with fiery 
tongues of flame 
that stream across 
it in rolling masses. 
In another there is 
the brown green of 
a pine wood soil, 
with flecks of bright 
sunshine spattered 
all over it, as if the 
sun shone through 
swaying boughs. In 
others flames and 
curling smoke and 
dappled clouds drift 
over sunsets of pear- 
ly grays and shim- 
mering blues and 
pinks. 

Notice one thing 
more. Some of the 
glass is smooth, and 
depends for its beau- 
ty on color alone. 
Other sheets are 
handled so as to 
produce an effect, 
as if the placid glass 
had rolled up from 
some splendid surf 
of color on the shore. 
Hold up the sheet 
to transmitted light 
and itshows wonder- 
ful effects of light 
and shade. The 
thick parts, the 
ridges and crests of 
the waves are dark, 
the hollows and thin 
parts are light. One 
sheet looks for all 
the world like the 
swelling, iridescent 
breast of a dove ; 
another piece sug- 
gests wind -blown 
drapery, or the dap- 
pled sky in June, or 
the checkered shad- 
ows under apple 
trees in August sun- 
shine. The old glass- 
workers could do no 
better, and probably never did as well, for they knew nothing of 
the modern chemistry of glass whereby we are enabled to produce 
such wonderful effects of colors. The shading by means of 
varying thickness in the glass they appear to have understood, 
but it is doubtful if they ever carried it out to such splendid 
results as we see to day. 

The art of making stained-glass windows was for a very long 
time one distinct method. The picture or design was painted 
on colored glass, the painting being fixed to the glass by re- 
buruing it and burning the color in. By the present improved 
system the picture is produced entirely of glass, without paint, 
and the "modeling 1 ' or variations of light and shade are obtained 
by picking out pieces of glass of the right thickness, thus pro- 
ducing an absolutely indestructible window. By the first system 
the glass of the different parts of the drapery is selected and 
cut to the right shape, and it is then painted to show the folds 
or modeling (light and shade) of the dress. By the new plan 
the pieces of glass are picked out with the greatest care to show 
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in the glass itself the folds of the drapery. Without doubt this 
is the best method, because it is not possible to preduce in paint 
the wonderful effects of light and shade often found in the glass 
itself. The softness and delicacy of the shading by the varying 
thickness of the glass are beyond reproduction by the brush. 
Moreover, the effect being in the glass, and not painted on it, 
it is indestructible and 'will never fade nor change in value. The 
atrial perspective of a range of hills can be better produced in 
the glass itself by careful selection. We find, therefore, that in 
the best work produced to-day the modeling or pictorial effects 
are produced in the glass itself, and only the face and hands 
are painted. 

In this new glass we have the material for the most beauti- 



ful and the most enduring memorials that can be erected. In 
the mem oral window in our church, perhaps near the wery seat 
where the departed once sat, it seems as if memory had a per- 
petual and beautiful reminder of those who have gone before. 
The sunshine seems to intensify the beauty of the picture, and 
even on cloudy days it shines with only lees splendor. Of all 
the things that have been made or formed, glass seems to be 
the most enduring. Only fire makes any impression on it, and 
a memorial window of good glass will be as bright as ever long 
after marble and brass have lost their legends. 

A few years ago Mr. Louis C. Tiffany had hjs attention 

drawn to the pos- 
sibilities of glass as 
a material for me- 
morial windows, and 
he set himself to 
work to study the 
making of stained 
glass. The Tiffany 
Glass Company of 
Jfew York were 
formed, and the 
wonderful advance 
in the art that has 
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been described above is 
largely due to their efforts, 
to this company we now owe' - 
most of the magnificent memorial 
windows that have been placed 
in the last few years in our 
churches. It is seldom that busi- 
ness and art are so successfully 
united as in the instance of this company. They are 
able to produce a window that gives greater satisfac- 
tion to those wishing to erect a memorial than the 
same expenditure in other directions. In consequence 
of their extended facilities and the greater demand 
for their work, the cost of each window is much less 
than formerjy. The selection of the glass, and ar- 
rangement of colors for all work undertaken, is con- 
trolled by the most talented artists. Their cartoons 
are drawn by men whose merit and ability are uni- 
versally acknowledged. All necessary painting is done 
by painters of national reputation. The best archi- 
tectural advice is gained through association with an 
eminent member of that profession. They have sur- 
rounded themselves by a corps of artisans, many of 
whom have received the best European schooling. 
They have succeeded in training and educating a far 
more intelligent class of men in their work than have 
been formerly engaged in the same art. 

Recently the Tiffany Glass Company have devoted 
much attention to Gothic windows of the more conventional 
style as employed by the English and other foreign workers. 
The result of their efforts in this direction has been considered 
eminently successful, by those who have hitherto favored Eu- 
ropean work. Windows made from purely ecclesiastical or Gothic 
designes by them and executed in glass of their own manufac- 
ture undoubtedly surpass, in depth and richness of color, the 
European work of this period, and certainly equal it in design. 
They are able, therefore, to make a window superior to the best 
examples of European art in a much shorter time and at a cor- 
respondingly low cost. Hence they secure many orders for 
work which has been formerly executed abroad. The work that 
they have done represents not only the talent of many of the 
leading American painters of the day, but also many foreign 
masters of this period and the past. 

It is now acknowledged that our American work surpasses in 
artistic value any that has been made since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. While much credit is due to our population, in conse- 
quence of its appreciation and encouragement, and much to 
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individual artists, in consequence of their personal efforts, "The 
Tiffany' Glass Company are chiefly responsible for the gratifying 
results. The difficulties encountered during the first experiments, 
in improving the glass, were enormous, but have in time all been 
overcome, and to-day we may rejoice in one of the greatest 
artistic .successes of modern times. 

With a few single exceptions, the many windows which we 
see constantly mentioned or described under art headings have 
been the work of the company named. Their influence has 
effected all of the good work that has been done during the past 
few years. Although the Company are called "The Tiffany 
Glass Company, 11 their name is closely associated with a vast 
amount of other decorative work which, while also controlled 
by them, is conducted under a separate department. 

It is in the glasswork and its wonderful improvements and 
artistic treatment that the chief interest lies, and it may be 
worth while to note what are the special features that recom- 
mend the work of the Company to all intending to erect me- 
morial windows. The demand for such windows is increasing 
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rapidly, and within the past six months the Company have 
erected more windows than during the previous two years. The 
peculiar quality and tones of the glass exclusively used by the 
Tiffany Company and the artistic treatment of the material have 
placed their work at the head of all such work both here and 
in Europe. Their windows give greater satisfaction and pleasure, 
because, considered both as windows and as artistic memorials, 
they are superior to the usual painted windows of London or 
Munich, 

There are many things to be considered in an artistic win- • 
dow. The aspeet or relation to the sunlight, whether it be a 
north window or exposed to full sunshine; the architecture of 
the building, the shape and position of the window, the color 
of the walls, the style of the interior decorations— all have to be 
considered. It is the claim of the Tiffany Company that, by 
reason of their immense stock of glass, the special training and 
skill of the artists and workmen employed, those considerations 
are met with success, and it is not a matter of surprise that 
windows erected by this Company are to be found scattered all 
over the country in both churches and public and private build- 
ings of all kinds. 

If the great memorial window at St. PauPs Church, Mil- 
waukee, reproduced on another page, is carefully examined, it 
will be seen that only the faces, the hands and other parts of 
the figures are painted on glass. AIL the architecture, the per- 
spective, the drapery effects, are in the glass itself. A photo- 
graph, even with the improved plates now used for such work, 
cannot give the true color values of a stained glass window, yet 
the picture suggests perhaps what is now done in art glasswork 
by such artists as are employed by the Tiffany Company. 

It is certainly a matter of congratulation that this advance 
in art works comes just now. Since the Centennial our people 
have started out upon what may be called the most remarkable 
educational movement ever seen. Since the great Exhibition 
came to show us just where we stood, we have striven to reach 



the place held by European peoples who have had better chances 
thau we to see the best work. It thus happens that all good 
work now commands attention among us. We are learning in 
a large way that good work never wearies, whether it be in a 
line building, a great picture or a glorious window that seems a 
perpetual memorial even while we sit in its light and that in 
some strange fashion seems to send down a benediction as we 
pass out of the dim and quiet aisles into the every-day sunshine. 
It is not in our churches alone that "storied windows" are 
so valuable. The new methods of making glass enable the artist 
to reproduce designs in a free and unconventional manner 
hitherto impossible with the painted glass. Jewel work that 
sparkles in every color and shape is often used in domestic glass 
with delightful results. A dining room window admits of free 
treatment in both color and design and full play can be given 
for every fanciful conceit in decoration. A hallway also gives 
scope for fine work, and this we may have, close beside us in 
our own home, the beautiful art hitherto confined to churches 
and cathedrals. "Storied windows" assume now a new value, 
because there is a new medium for the artist. The artist him- 
self can well rejoice in the grand material now made in our 
glass works and feel confident that there is a steadily growing 
appreciation of the fact that whatever is good and true in art 
abides. 
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|OME years ago a surprising discovery was made in a 
cellar of the old manufactory of a quantity of old pdte 
tendre prepared in the eighteenth century. It was 
carefully examined with the liveliest curiosity in the 
chemical laboratory, but nothing came of it. The production 
of the nouvelle pdte tendre that will be exhibited in the Champ 
de Mars will prove that if the tradition of this manufacture has 
been for a long time, interrupted the taste and eleganee in 
form and delicacy in color which constituted the chief character- 
istic of the beautiful epoch of Sevres when the pdte tendre flour- 
ished with so much distinction have never been lost. There are 
here perfect chef a d'ouevre, signed Habert-dys-Bullot, Lambert, 
Apoie. All artists and men of taste will hail with delight this 
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brilliant renaissance of this porcelanie tendre of Sevres. While 
he was a member of the Commission de perfe'ctionne de le manu- 
facture, M. Theodore Deck, the eminent potter, had several 
times brought before his colleagues an interesting problem which 
for many years had haunted his fruitful and daring imagin- 
ation. The trauslucenee of faience and its decoration by means 
of the colors porcelain by intense, moderate, middling, and 
small heat called to the direction of S&vres in place of M, Lauth 
M. Deck, who devoted himself passionately to the solution of the 
problem. He has found it, he has solved it completely once for 
all. The exhibition of HS9 will show several garden vases 
executed in a new material, which its inventor has named grosse 



